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Writing was, in effect, originally an instrument for the communication of orders,
rather than for a registration of ideas. It is absolutely essential for organization and'
command."30
Unfortunately, we know even less about the role of education than we know
about cultural development in general during the formative period of the first few
dynasties. Whether or not there were any formal schools cannot be affirmed for
certain. Some scholars claim that all education prior to 2000 B.C. (i.e., prior to the
Middle Kingdom) was conducted by fathers for their sons or by officials and priests
for their apprentices. Other scholars argue that the rapidly expanding bureaucracy in
the formative period required more scribes than the priesthoods could produce, and so
a special class of scribes with a special education had to be created to supply the needs
of the state as well as the priesthoods.
In light of such disparity of views we can only say that some formal group
collaboration must have attended the rapid invention of such a complicated writing
system, as indeed it did in Mesopotamia, and some formal instruction or schooling
must have been the means of initiating newcomers into its mysteries. If this could have
been achieved primarily in the informal atmosphere of private homes or households or
by an apprenticeship system in court or temple, it was only because the numbers were
few and the more intimate circle of the king's househould or court made regular
instruction available and effective. It is entirely possible that the style of life in the
Egyptian king's court, in contrast to that of a Sumerian type of urban life, could have
resulted in a tutorial form of education, such as that which characterized the manors
of England and of the southern United States in contrast to the formal schools of the
more urbanized communities of old England or New England. But, again, there is so
little evidence for the earliest period that we shall turn to the ilorescent period where
the evidence for schooling is unmistakeable and its general characteristics clearer.
Florescence and Revival (2700 B.C.-1800 B.C.). The 500 years of the Old Kingdom are
considered to be the great creative period in Egyptian civilization. This is the period of
the finest workmanship on the pyramids, the classics of art, sculpture, and literature,
and innovations in science, mathematics, and speculative thought. The invention of the
365-day calendar is widely recognized as a remarkable feat of precise observation and
record-keeping; a compilation of medical knowledge known as the Edwin Smith
Surgical Papyrus reveals considerable scientific objectivity and relatively little reliance
upon magical lore; and the Memphite Theology reflects a nearly rationalistic effort to
arrive at a basic theory explaining the creation of the world and the intelligible laws of
the universe rather than a recital of purely customary mythology.
All three of these latter instances were products of the literate scribes. Their
education enabled them to create and transmit a growing body of systematic knowl-
edge and rational thought, much of which had a highly practical purpose. There was
little intent to speculate for purely intellectual purposes or to produce art for art's
sake. Politico-religious practicality seemed to be the dominant rule.
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